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POPULATION 

The  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldvllle)  was  formerly  the  Belgian  Congo.  The 
country  has  a  total  population  of  15,^90,000  (mid-1964  estimate).   If  evenly  distri- 
buted, this  would  mean  a  population  density  of  17  persons  per  square  mile.   The  rate 
of  population  increase  averages  about  2§  percent  annually. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  Congolese  live  in  the  "bush, "  mostly  in  small 
villages.  The  African  population  is  made  up  of  three  main  groups:  Negroes  (Bantus, 
Nilotics,  and  Sudanese),  Hamites,  and  Negrillos  (including  Pygmies). 

The  European  population,  mainly  Belgian,  totaled  ^5,000  in  mid-1962.   It  was  down 
from  118,000  at  the  end  of  1958  and  accounted  for  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total.  By  early  1965,  the  European  population  has  decreased  further,  to  an  estimated 
30,000. 

LAND  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  USES 

The  Congo,  about  the  size  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
covers  909>25^  square  miles. 

Only  about  1.2  percent  of  this  area  in  I956  was  devoted  to  annual  field  crops  and 
tree  crops  (bearing  and  nonbearing).  About  1  percent  was  in  permanent  pasture  and  about 
49  percent  in  forests.  Much  of  the  remainder  was  in  swamps,  sand,  and  mountains.   But 
a  considerable  amount  of  additional  land  (including  that  in  forests)  could  be  used  for 
crops  and  permanent  pasture.    In  1958,  there  were  6,570,900  acres  in  field  and  tree 
crops . 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  about  one-third  of  the  Congo  is  north  of  the 
Equator;  the  land  south  of  the  Equator  has  considerably  different  planting  and  harvest- 
ing seasons. 

Almost  all  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  is  drained  by  the  Congo  River  and  its  tri- 
butaries. The  Central  Basin  of  the  Congo  River  slopes  toward  the  southwest  and  has  an 
average  altitude  of  1,300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  basin  is  covered  almost  entirely 
with  luxuriant  forest.  The  northern  part  of  this  basin  is  a  plateau  of  savannas  (grass 
with  scattered  trees).  The  southern  sector,  with  many  hills,  deep  valleys,  and   rivers 
with  rapids  and  falls,  is  also  a  region  of  savannas,  with  long  stretches  of  forests 
along  the  streams. 
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land  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Congo  rises  to  high  mountains,  active 
volcanoes,  and  lakes.  The  snow-covered  Ruvenzories  (mountains  of  the  moon)  reach 
almost  17,000  feet.  Both  north  and  south  of  the  central  equatorial  zone  are  tropical 
zones,  with  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  dry  seasons  may  last  from  3  to  7  months. 

The  large  area  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  the  wide  range  of  altitudes  and 
climates  make  possible  the  growing  of  a  variety  of  crops.  Some  are  suited  to  the 
tropics;  others  are  usually  grown  in  the  temperate  zones.  Besides  being  especially 
favored  for  the  production  of  such  low-altitude  tropical  crops  as  oil  palms,  robusta 
coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  and  bananas,  the  Congo  also  produces  such  high-altitude 
tropical  crops  as  arabica  coffee,  tea,  quinine,  and  pyrethrum. 


A  number  of  physical  factors  impede  transportation  and  with  it  the  development 
of  commercial  agriculture.  -  2  - 


The  Congo  River  is  the  main  freight  artery,  but  rapids  make  much  of  it  unusable. 
Swamps  and  dense  forests  make  railroad  building  difficult  in  many  parts  of  the  country; 
these  same  factors  hinder  road  construction.  There  are  no  deepwater  harbors.  Ti 
leading  entrances  to  the  Congo  are  the  initial  90-mile  portion  of  the  Congo  River 
(inland  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean),  which  with  the  aid  of  continued  dredging  can  be 
navigated  by  sea -going  ships,  and  the  railroad  which  connects  Matadi  with  Leopoldville. 
This  railroad  bypasses  the  Livingstone  Rapids,  where  the  river  drops  852  feet  in  a 
220-mile  stretch.  Within  the  Congo  basin  the  Congo  River  and  its  two  main  tributaries, 
the  Ubangi  and  Kasai  Rivers,  provide  some  7>000  miles  of  natural  water  highways  and 
also  form  what  is  probably  the  largest  undeveloped  source  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
the  world. 

The  country  has  about  3>000  miles  of  railroads,  most  of  which  supplement  river 
transportation.   It  has  20,000  miles  of  main  highways  and  5^,000  miles  of  local  roads. 
Many  of  these  roads  are  passable  only  during  dry  seasons .   One  seldom  finds  animal 
transport.  Head-loading  (people  carrying  loads  on  their  heads)  remains  the  most 
important  means  of  transport,  especially  for  farm  products . 

During  the  colonial  era,  the  Belgian  administrators  utilized  water  transport  to 
the  fullest  extent.   It  has  contributed  to  agricultural  development  in  the  most 
remote  areas  of  the  Congo. 

Six  lakes  in  the  Congo  on  the  eastern  borders  have  about  950  miles  of  navigable 
shipping  routes . 

AGRICULTURAL  STRUCTURE 

As  in  most  of  tropical  Africa,  the  soil  of  the  Congo  is  used  mainly  on  a  shifting 
cultivation  basis.  The  African  farmer  clears  a  patch  of  land  (2  or  3  acres  at  most) 
in  the  forest  or  savanna,  and  plants  it  to  subsistence  food  crops,  such  as  cassava, 
corn,  and  sweetpotatoes.  He  may  also  keep  a  few  chickens,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
After  soil  fertility  drops,  the  farmer  moves  on  to  other  forest  or  savanna  land, 
allowing  his  old  farm  to  grow  up  in  trees  or  bush.   In  the  high-altitude  areas  of  the 
eastern  Congo,  the  African  farmer  is  predominately  a  cattle  rancher  instead  of  crop 
producer. 

For  cash  crops,  the  African  farmer  may  produce  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  coffee, 
cotton,  cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  pyrethrum,  or  other  crops. 

Plantations  operated  by  Europeans  chiefly  grow  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  coffee, 
rubber,  cocoa,  and  tea. 

On  a  typical  farm  in  the  Congo,  the  jobs  are  divided  among  men  and  women.   The 
men  fell  trees,  clear  fields,  harvest  tree  crops  (palm  fruits  and  bananas),  build 
huts,  make  beer  and  palm  wine,  hunt,  and  fish. 

The  women  prepare  the  fields,  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  crops.   The  women 
also  do  all  domestic  work,  cook,  gather  fuel  for  cooking,  wash  the  clothes,  bring  the 
water,  prepare  items  for  sale,  take  marketable  produce  to  the  market,  bring  purchases 
from  the  market,  and,  in  short,  perform  all  "the  beast  of  burden"  chores.  The  native 
woman  rears  the  children  and  carries  them  with  her  until  they  are  3  years  old. 

In  the  highlands  of  the  eastern  Congo,  a  relatively  few  European  colonists, 
chiefly  Belgians,  are  farmers.  Many  left  after  the  Congo  attained  independence  on 
June  30,  i960.   Possibly  one-third  or  more  of  these  Europeans  returned  in  19ol-64. 
However,  the  196^  rebellion  has  made  their  situation  very  precarious. 
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PROGRESS  IN  FARM  TECHNOLOGY 

Progress  that  the  Congo  had  made  in  farm  technology  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
or  pushed  back  by  the  tribal  wars  and  rebellions  during  the  first  4-g;  years  of  in- 
dependence. 

Not  much  farming  is  done  with  tractor  plows  and  mechanical  cultivators  and  har- 
vesters. Sugarcane  growing  is  the  most  mechanized  Congo  crop.   Some  land  clearing  is 
mechanized.  Most  farm  work  is  done  with  hand  tools,  without  the  use  of  horses,  mules, 
oxen,  or  donkeys . 

The  world-famous  agricultural  research  institute  of  the  Congo,  INEAC  (institut 
National  pour  1' Etude  Agronomique  du  Congo  Beige),  is  now  mostly  in  mothballs.   How- 
ever, the  INEAC  stations  are  still  functioning  to  some  extent  and  are  supplying  nursery 
stock  and  trees  to  Congolese  farmers. 

As  much  as  15,000  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers  are  imported  annually,  largely  for 
use  on  the  oil  palm  plantations  of  the  large  companies.   Little  or  no  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  or  fungicides  are  available  to  African  farmers. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Tropical  tree  crops  for  export  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  product. 
These  include  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  (produced  from  the  same  trees),  coffee,  rubber, 
bananas,  cocoa,  tea,  and  cinchona  (for  quinine). 

Classified  another  way,  oilseeds  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction.  In  addition  to  palm  products,  the  Congo  harvests  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and 
a  little  sesame. 

Table  1. --Republic  of  the  Congo  ( Leopold vi lie ) :   Production  of  principal  crops, 

average  1959-61  and  forecast  1964/65 


Crop 


1954-61 


1964/65  1/ 
Forecast 


Crop 


1954-61  :    !96V65  1/ 
W+  ox  :    Forecast 


Export  crops: 

Palm  oil   

Palm  kernels  . . 
Peanuts,  unshl. 

Coffee  

Rubber,  crude  . 


1,000  metric  tons 


Cottonseed  .... 

Tea  

Cotton  lint  . . . 
Urena  and  punga 
Cocoa  


J 
/ 


Sesame  seed  .... 
Cinchona  ( quinine 
bark) . 
Pyrethrum, flowers 


321 

147 

147 

64 

37 

74 
4 

34 
8 
6 


283 

120 

90 

60 

37 

16 

9 
8 

7 
6 


Crops  for  domestic 
consumption: 
Cassava  (manioc) 
Plan tains  and 

bananas  

Sweetpotatoes . . . 

Corn   

RLce,    rough   .  .  . . 


1,000  metric  tons 


Beans  and  peas 
Sugar,   raw 
Sorghum  and 

millet    , 

Potatoes    

Tobacco    , 


Wheat 


6,418 

1,451 
297 
290 
117 

55 
28 

50 
11 

1 


6,221 

1,3^3 

291 
200 

±5 

4l 
30 

25 
9 

1 


1/  Figures  for  1964/65  have  been  adjusted  somewhat  from  those  previously  published, 
based  on  recent  information  from  the  American  Agricultural  Attache,   Leopoldville. 

Earlier  estimates  of  crop  production  are  based  partly  on  "Food  Balances  for  30  Coun- 
tries in  West  Asia  and  Africa/'   U.S.   Dept.   of  Agri . ,   Econ.   Res.   Serv.,   ERS-Foreign  119, 
March  1965. 
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Cotton  used  to  be  grown  in  certain  areas  on  a  compulsory  basis  when  the  country 
was  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  crop  has  shown  striking  decreases  in  production  since 
independence.  Once,  cotton  production  was  enough  to  supply  local  textile  mills  and 
leave  some  lint  for  export.  Now,  cotton  must  be  imported  to  supply  the  mills. 

Food  crops  for  domestic  use  include  cassava  (manioc),  plantains  (cooking  bananas), 
6weetpotatoes,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  millet,  rice,  peas  and  beans,  and  sugarcane.  Tribal 
wars  and  sectional  rebellions  have  brought  rather  drastic  decreases  in  agricultural 
production.   Local  famines  have  resulted  from  time  to  time.  The  significant  marketable 
surpluses  that  used  to  find  their  way  into  commercial  markets  and  to  some  extent, 
export,  have  largely  disappeared. 

Despite  the  rather  large  numbers  of  livestock  in  the  Congo,  they  are  more  of 
social  than  economic  importance.  This  is  especially  true  of  cattle;  most  cattle  owned 
by  Africans  are  kept  for  their  prestige  value  and  to  trade  for  wives,  and  play  only  a 
minor  role  in  the  money  economy.   However,  in  the  pre-independence  days,  cattle  raising 
by  Europeans  was  considered  an  economic  operation.   In  1958,  Europeans  owned  4  7  percent 
of  the  cattle. 

Most  of  the  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  kept  by  Africans.   Some  of  these  animals 
are  slaughtered  for  home  use,  but  sheep  and  goats  are  widely  used  for  trading  for  wives . 

The  Congo  does  not  supply  its  own  needs  for  meat,  dairy  products,  and  other  live- 
stock products.  At  present,  surplus  meat  seldom  gets  as  far  as  the  city  markets,  and 
many  abattoirs  are  not  operating. 

Estimates  of  livestock  numbers  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  are  as  follows  (as  of 
i960,  except  goats,  1958):   Goats,  1,905,000;  cattle,  1,035,000;  sheep,  741,000;  and 
hogs,  368,000.   Livestock  numbers  in  early  I965  were  down  to  an  estimated  three- 
fourths  those  of  i960. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Agricultural  products  made  up  28  percent  of  all  exports  in  1963-   Earlier,  the 
proportion  had  varied  from  a  third  to  a  half.  The  chief  nonagricultural  exports  are 
copper,  other  minerals,  and  diamonds. 

The  three  main  agricultural  exports  are  palm  produce,  coffee,  and  rubber.   Before 
independence,  cotton  exports  were  also  important.  Cotton  is  now  imported. 

In  I963,  Belgium,  the  former  mother  country,  was  the  Congo's  best  customer  for 
farm  products,  followed  by  West  Germany,  United  States,  Italy,  Kenya  (mostly  for  re- 
export), France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Agricultural  imports  in  1963  comprised  2U  percent  of  all  imports.   This  is  a 
rather  high  proportion  in  comparison  with  other  countries  of  tropical  Africa.  The 
United  States  was  by  far  the  leading  supplier  of  agricultural  products  to  the  Congo, 
accounting  for  well  over  half.  Most  shipments  were  under  Public  Law  kdO   plans 
(Food  For  Peace),  especially  Title  I  (sales  for  foreign  currencies). 

Other  important  suppliers  of  farm  produce  in  1963  were  Northern  Rhodesia  (now 
Zambia),  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Belgium,  Southern  Rhodesia  (now  Rhodesia),  West 
Germany,  and  Angola. 
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Table  2. --Republic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville) :   Exports  and  imports,  quantity,  value,  and  share  of 
principal  agricultural  commodities,  by  principal  countries  of  destination  and  origin, 

1963 


Exports 


Quantity 


Value 


Share  of 
all  agri- 
cultural 

exports 


Imports 


Quantity 


: :  Share  of 

Value  ^agri- 
:  cultural 

:  imports 


:  1,000  1,000 
: metric  tons  dollars 

Palm  oil  :  131-1  25,160 

Belgium  :  51.8  10,046 

West  Germany  :  36.8  7,236 

Italy  :  17-9  3,432 

Netherlands  :  9-8  1,569 

France  :  5-1  1,159 

Halted  States  :  4.6  906 

Coffee  :  39-9  22,339 

Italy  :  11.0  7,3H 

Belgium  :  12.5  6,428 

Kenya  :  9.6  4, 762 

United  States  :  2.1  1,095 

Spain  :  1.6  726 

Rubber  :  37-6  19,279 

United  States  :  14.8  7,600 

Belgium  :  8.0  4,211 

France  :  6.1  3,135 

West  Germany  :  5.2  2,578 

Palm  kernel  oil  :  32.0  7,28l 

United  States    :  14.5  3,350 

Italy   :  6.7  1,545 

Netherlands :  5.4  1,216 

West  Germany  :  2.9  575 

Cotton  lint   :  9-1  4,202 

Belgium   :  8.7  4,018 

Tea   :  5-6  2,707 

Kenya    :  2-9  1,306 

Belgium    :  .5  289 

Cocoa  beans    :  5.7  2, 366 

Belgium 2.7  1, 125 

Netherlands  '.  1.8  740 

West  Germany  '.  .9  367 

Palm  kernel  cake   \  30.8  2,332 

West  Germany   |  29.5  2,253 


Total  exports 327, 545 


Percent 
27.6" 


Other  agricultural  exports 5,592 

Total  agricultural  exports...         91,258 

Total  nonagri cultural  exports...     236,287 


24.5 


21.1 


8.0 


4.6 


3-0 


2.6 


2.6 


6.0 
100.0 


Wheat  flour 
United  States. 
West  Germany  . 


1,000     1,000 
metric  tons  dollars 
10,467 
8,907 
1,123 


Dry  milk  •&  cream 
United  States . . 
West  Germany  . . 


Beef,  fresh  or  frozen 
South  Africa,  Rep 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Southern  Rhodesia 


Rice  

United  States. 


Corn  

United  States. . . . 
Northern  Rhodesia 


Malt  

Belgium  

United  States. 


Tobacco,  unmfd.  ... 
United  States. . . . 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Southern  Rhodesia 


Meat,  canned  . . . 
United  States. 
France  


Vegetable  oils 
Angola  


Poultry,  frozen 
United  States. 


Beans  &  peas,  dry 
United  States. . 
Angola  

Milk  &  cream,  con- 
densed &  evaporated 
United  States 


Butter  

United  States 

South  Africa,  Rep. 


74.5 
61.0 

8-9 


12.1 
9-5 
2.2 

12.8 

3-9 

3-8 
2.8 

39-0 
34.2 

60.2 

41.8 

9.4 

20.8 

11.6 

8.6 

3-4 
1.6 

■7 
•7 

2.6 

1-3 
.6 

7-7 
5-7 

1-5 
1-5 

7.2 

5-6 

•9 


1.2 
.6 
•3 


Other  agricultural  imports 

Total  agricultural  imports.. 

Fish  &  fish  preparations. . . 
Other  nonagri cultural  imports. 


7,728 

6,903 
604 

6,779 
2,335 
1,849 
1,181 

5,960 
5,182 

4,887 

3,984 

466 

3,810 
2,444 
1,278 

3,173 

1,410 

689 

570 

2,204 

1,075 

536 

1,806 
1,172 

1,590 
1,577 

1,452 

1,159 

173 

1,321 
932 

1,048 
503 
280 

8,924 
61,149 

8,175 
188,922 


Total  imports 258,246 


Percent 
17-1 

12.6 
11.1 

9-7 
8.0 

6.2 

5-2 

3-6 

3-0 
2.6 
2.4 

2.2 
1-7 

14.6 
100.0 


Source: Bulletin  Trimestriel  du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  la  Republique  du  Congo,  4me  Trimestre  1963. 
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GENERAL  FOOD  SUPPLY  SITUATION 

Daily  per  capita  food  consumption  for  the  Congo,  Burundi,  and  Rwanda  ( 1959-61 
average)  was  estimated  at  2,k60   calories,  of  which  1, 189  were  derived  from  cassava  and 
other  starchy  root  crops,  J}h   from  grains  (corn,  sorghum,  and  millet,  etc.),  and  225 
from  palm  oil,  other  vegetable  oils,  and  butter.   Only  11  calories  were  obtained  from 
meat  and  17  calories  from  fish. 

While  the  average  Congolese  diet  is  adequate  in  calories,  it  is  deficient  in 
protein.  The  Congo,  Burundi,  arid  Rwanda  are  largely  self-sufficient  for  food;  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  daily  calories  are  from  imported  foods.  The  chief  food  imports 
are  wheat  flour,  corn,  milled  rice,  fish,  dairy  products,  and  sugar.  The  area  also 
produces  quantities  of  these  same  products.  The  basic  local  food,  dried  manioc  root, 
is  usually  boiled  and  eaten  with  a  sauce  of  peanuts,  greens,  and  manioc  leaves,  and 
vegetables  or  palm  oil.   Often,  manioc  root  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  paste  or  fermented 
with  a  sauce  of  oil  and  sometimes  fried  fish.   In  many  areas,  prevalence  of  the  tsetse 
fly  makes  cattle  raising  difficult;  thus,  meat,  except  for  game  and  small  domestic 
animals,  is  rarely  eaten.  The  small  supply  of  animal  protein  is  frequently  obtained 
from  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  termites.   Very  little  milk  and  butter  are  consumed. 
Fish  are  eaten  by  those  who  live  close  to  rivers  and  lakes,  and  some  dried  fish  are 
consumed  throughout  the  country. 

The  urban  diet  is  changing  rapidly  and  is  influencing  diets  in  rural  areas. 
Consumption  of  white  wheat  bread  is  increasing  rapidly  and  is  spreading  from  towns  to 
rural  areas. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TRADE  POLICY 

The  agricultural  goal  of  Congolese  government  officials  and  their  advisors  is 
considerably  more  elementary  than  those  of  most  other  African  countries.  The  goal  is 
to  bring  the  level  of  agricultural  production  and  exports  back  to  that  prevailing  in 
early  i960,  before  the  tribal  wars  and  political  strife  which  followed  independence. 
Civil  peace  must  be  restored.  Bridges  must  be  built  or  repaired,  and  roads  must  be 
improved.  Spare  parts  for  trucks  must  be  imported.  Incentive  goods  must  be  available 
in  all  parts  of  the  hinterland.  Smuggling  must  be  controlled  and  the  government  must 
collect  its  fair  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  Only  when  these  basic  objectives  are 
attained  can  the  Congo  hope  for  more  sophisticated  goals. 


V 


The  Second  Ten-Year  Plan,  largely  framed  by  the  Government  of  Belgium,  was  to 
have  been  in  effect  during  I96O-69.  The  plan  would  have  allocated  $168  million  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity,  in  the  hope  that  the  Congo  would  become  a  large 
supplier  of  fruit,  coffee,  vegetable  oils,  and  other  agricultural  products  to  the 
European  Common  Market. 

So  far,  the  plan  apparently  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  Congo, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  in  its  entirety.  Specific  projects  are  being 
actuated,  however,  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  Ministry  of  Plan,  and  other 
agencies.  Data  in  the  plan  are  serving  as  a  reference  for  current  planning.  Re- 
habilitation is  being  given  first  priority.  At  present,  production  controls  and  in- 
centives are  at  a  minimum. 

Foreign  trade  is  supervised  by  the  Government  of  the  Congo,  with  the  help  of 
advisors  provided  by  the  United  Nations.  A  large  part  of  the  country's  imports  are 
financed  by  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Congo  Basin  Convention,  the  Congo,  along  with  several  ad- 
Joining  countries,  cannot  impose  preferential  tariffs  against  signatories  of  the 
agreement.  There  has  been  some  contention  as  to  the  legal  obligation  of  newly 
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independent  countries  in  adhering  to  treaties  negotiated  in  colonial  days.  However, 
former  Prime  Minister  Adoula  indicated,  when  he  was  in  office,  that  he  favored  con- 
tinuance of  a  nondiscriminatory  trade  policy.  Although  Prime  Minister  Moise  Tshombe 
has  not  issued  a  statement  regarding  broad  trade  policy  objectives,  he  has  entered  no 
agreements  that  would  indicate  any  deviation  from  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination. 

The  European  Common  Market  (EEC)  has  waived  its  usual  preference  agreements  to 
allow  the  Congo  to  trade  on  equal  terms  with  all  countries  of  the  world.   In  actual 
practice,  the  Congo  already  has  strong  trade  ties  with  the  EEC.  Except  for  the  United 
States,  the  Congo's  best  customers  for  agricultural  products  are  the  five  larger 
European  members  of  the  EEC  (Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Netherlands,  and  Italy). 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  Congo' 8  economic  situation  is  somewhat  better  than  the  many  banner  newspaper 
headlines  of  November  and  December  196*4-  would  indicate,  although  economic  stability 
hinges  on  the  Congo's  ability  to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  During  the 
first  half  of  1964,  prices  became  more  stable,  exports  of  agricultural  products  in- 
creased, and  the  Congo  Treasury  was  able  to  maintain  a  relative  balance  between 
expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  first  time  since  independence.   Retail  prices  con- 
tinued to  increase,  however,  and  owing  to  the  events  of  the  rebellion  and  the  extra 
expenditures  required,  1964  ended  with  a  sizable  deficit. 

The  insecurity  and  heavy  expenditures  are  still  factors  to  be  contended  with  in 
1965.  Greatly  diminished  exports,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  sector,  continue 
to  hold  back  economic  improvement.   If  domestic  peace  can  be  achieved,  the  Congo  should 
be  able  to  make  good  economic  progress. 

Although  building  of  transportation  facilities  has  received  great  attention,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  supply  adequate  transportation  to  all  sections  of  the  large 
and  varied  country. 

During  the  first  3j  years  of  independence,  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  Congo  totaled  over  $700  million.  This  included  substantial  shipments 
of  U.S.  food  and  other  agricultural  products  under  Public  Law  480  but  did  not  include 
expenditures  by  missionary  and  other  private  organizations.  Due  to  the  disturbed 
conditions,  technical  assistance  during  these  years  has  not  had  the  desired  "multi- 
plier" effect. 

Much  of  the  Congo's  industry  is  related  to  agriculture,  including  palm  oil  pro- 
cessing plants,  cotton  gins,  textile  mills,  and  cigarette  factories.  The  Congo's  palm 
kernel  crushing  industry  is  the  only  such  industry  located  in  a  producing  country. 
Important  nonagricultural  industries  include  mining  of  copper,  cobalt,  uranium,  and 
tin.  The  Congo  is  also  a  major  world  producer  of  industrial  diamonds. 

On  the  Congo  River  between  Leopoldville  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Inga  hydroelectric  project.   If  developed,  this  project  would  be  capable  of 
producing  electric  power  equivalent  to  all  that  in  being  used  by  Western  Europe,  and 
could  bring  an  industrial  boom  to  the  western  Congo. 


